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THE YALE PERIOD 



FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, PH.D., D.D. 
Boston, Mass. 



When Professor Harper came from Morgan Park to New Haven 
as professor of Semitic languages at Yale University, in the fall of 
1886, at the very beginning of the administration of President Timothy 
Dwight, he had that in which his soul delighted — a creative oppor- 
tunity. There were traditions which favored the establishment of 
such a chair, inherited from the oriental studies and collections of 
Professor Salisbury, and enforced by the eminence and active sym- 
pathy of Professor Whitney in Indo-European languages. More- 
over, for many years Professor Day, in the theological school, had 
given instruction to divinity men and others in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Syriac. Yet a real department of Semitic languages awaited 
organization. 

It was at a fortunate and timely juncture. With the administra- 
tion of President Dwight began the real and rapid expansion of Yale 
College, and of the schools which had grown up around it into a true 
university. With these growing ideals Professor Harper was in strong 
sympathy. He threw himself with stirring enthusiasm into his work, 
making himself almost at a bound the center of a group of earnest 
students. He was appointed instructor in Hebrew at the Divinity 
School, and succeeded in infusing within a few days an enthusiasm 
for the subject among the members of the large junior class. Of this 
class I was myself a member. To us all his methods and his ambi- 
tions were a revelation, and his leadership was so inspiring that the 
hours of study which he demanded were given as a matter of course 
and with great heartiness. 

Besides the fifty or more theological students who quickly began 
to follow his leading, he had, during that first year, seven graduate 
students who were giving all or a large proportion of their time, 
under his direction, to the Semitic languages. He offered eight hours 
of Hebrew, four of Assyrian, four of Arabic, and one each of Aramaic 
and Syriac. 
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He also re-established in New Haven, bringing the necessary 
staff with him from Morgan Park, the American Institute of Hebrew, 
an organization of which he was the principal, established to promote 
correspondence instruction in Hebrew and other Semitic languages. 

With the following year several important advances were made. 
His brother, Dr. Robert F. Harper, joined him as an instructor in 
Semitic languages. Between them they offered thirteen hours of 
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Hebrew, six hours of Assyrian, four hours of Arabic, two hours of 
Aramaic and Syriac, and one hour of Ethiopic. One untechnical 
course, entitled "Hebrew and Other Semitic Literature," offered to 
undergraduates, presaged the historical courses soon to come in 
rapid succession. Only one more graduate student was registered, 
but at least two-thirds of the theological men were giving a large 
proportion of their time and energy to his courses. 

In the fall of 1887, if my recollection serves me right — possibly 
in the following spring — an event took place which made a very 
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important change in his plans and constituency. A convention was 
held at Yale of representatives of the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ations of the colleges of New England. Professor Harper was invited 
to address the convention on the study of the English Bible. So strong 
were his strictures on the ignorance of the average college man regard- 
ing the Bible, and so clear was his vision of what ought to be done, 
that the convention voted to invite him to prepare a series of inductive 
Bible studies for the use of college men. He saw the opportunity 
thus opening before him, and with characteristic promptness his 
organizing activity began. He offered for 1888-89 to undergradu- 
ates a two-hour course in the English Bible on the "Old Testament 
Wisdom Literature." He began a regular weekly university lecture 
course on "Old Testament History." In response to a special appeal, 
he delivered a long course of lectures to the public of New Haven. 
He broadened the scope of the Institute of Hebrew to include corre- 
spondence instruction in the English Bible, giving the new organiza- 
tion the title of "The American Institute of Sacred Literature." The 
first correspondence course in the English Bible ever used was a 
course which he himself prepared on Samuel, Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon. It was printed in the Old Testament Student, of which he 
was editor. It was not wholly successful as a course for students, 
since it called for an undue proportion of time; but as a course for 
an individual student or for a class, under correspondence instruction, 
it met with great approval. Meanwhile, the Semitic work was not 
neglected. The graduate students in the Semitic department almost 
doubled in number, the instructors were increased to four, and the 
courses offered covered a wide field. 

In 1889 the Woolsey professorship of biblical literature was estab- 
lished, and Dr. Harper became the first incumbent. This year he 
introduced a course in English on "Prophetical Literature," which 
drew a tremendous following in the university, from undergraduates, 
divinity men, and graduate students alike. It was a memorable 
experience, epoch-making for many an earnest student. At the 
same time a university series on "The Origin and Contents of the 
Psalter" was largely attended. 

By 1890-91 the new work in the English Bible in the university 
had become thoroughly systematized on a tri-yearly plan. A course 
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was given on "Legal Literature," in the series including " Propheti- 
cal and Wisdom Literature;" a course was given on "Early Hebrew 
Traditions and Institutions," in the series which covered "Hebrew 
History." Two clubs were founded — the Semitic Club for lectures 
and discussions, and the Hebrew Club for reading the Hebrew Bible 
through together every three years. 

By this time the department of Semitic languages at Yale used 
the services of four additional instructors, and had attracted a group 
of twenty-five graduate students, in addition to instructing not less 
than two hundred other students in the university, and many out- 
siders. Professor Harper was overwhelmed with invitations to speak 
on Bible study, and did in fact exert a widespread formative influence 
in the shaping of public sentiment in its favor. This activity did 
not come to an end with his removal from the university, nor did the 
department fall to pieces. His organizing genius was adequate for 
permanence. 

Professor Harper did not readily yield his place in the hearts of 
Yale men and of the community. He was happy in his work, and 
foresaw a rapidly widening influence in it, which appealed to him. 
The call to the still larger responsibility and opportunity at Chicago 
was reviewed in all its possible aspects for months before it was 
accepted. No man ever assumed a duty with a clearer conception 
of the necessity of foregoing the rewards that are assured for the 
sake of the achievements that may be made. 

Dr. Harper left behind him at Yale a host of happy memories 
He was popularly regarded as a man who needed no sleep. How- 
ever belated the campus student, a beacon light shone out from his 
study in North College. However early one arose, the light was 
there. 

Busy as he was with his multifarious interests, he never lacked 
the time for a friendly chat. Those interviews with him late at night, 
when others were asleep, have marked the beginning of a more serious 
life, and a more wholesome and sacrificial ambition, for many a man 
at Yale. He was too great a man and too real a leader to discourage 
any form of aspiration. His policy with subordinates and pupils 
alike was to give each man his largest chance and to urge him to 
make a record. 
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In his five years at Yale Dr. Harper revealed his power and genius 
as a teacher. With all his great administrative gifts he was pre- 
eminently a molder and leader of thoughtful men. It was never his 
method to bend their purposes to his by emphasizing his own ideas, 
but rather to draw out from them an expression of their own convic- 
tions or opinions, and, making these a starting-point, tactfully to 
draw them on to his own larger and wiser point of view. He loved 
to recognize and honor a productive mind, yet never failed to urge 
that mind to its severest and noblest efforts. His unquenchable 
enthusiasm for the theme which occupied his attention at any one 
time, and his habit of concentrating his whole personality into its 
consideration, gave him great power as a teacher. In a very brief 
space of time he aroused a genuine enthusiasm for Hebrew among 
the divinity men, traditionally hardened against it. In even less 
time he challenged the interest and secured the steady loyalty of a 
large group of college men for the Bible viewed historically. This 
concentrating habit made him a valued friend. When a student 
called upon him in his study, he made the visitor feel at once that he 
regarded the visit as an honor and an opportunity, and that he 
would rather see him just then than anyone else in the world. 
Not one man in a thousand can be thus prodigal of his time. It was 
possible to Dr. Harper because he laid supreme value on this informal 
contact with men, and because he worked while others slept. 

Dr. Harper's life at Yale was quickly over. After five years he 
resigned his two chairs of instruction and the instructorship in Hebrew, 
to enter upon the task of founding the great university with which 
his name will be predominantly associated. He left behind him a 
promising department, which has continued to make itself felt, 
traditions of scholarship and enterprise which have never been sur- 
passed, and the memory of a rich, tactful, generous, friendly person- 
ality, "built large and deep," which will long remain as a working 
ideal for his loyal pupils of that half-decade. 



